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Most educators and psychologists would agree that one of the funda- 
mental modes of diang^ng be)iavior involves modeling and observatiqnal learixing. 
Research conducted \yithin the framework of social -learning theory (Bandura, 
1965a; Bandura and Walters, 1963) demonstrates that many learning phenomena 
resulting "from direct experiences can occur on a vicarious basis through observa- 
tion of otjier persons' behavior and its consequences for them. This is to say 
th^ much of what we learn has been learned through observing the environment 
and the persons operating within the specific environment. Emotional responses 
that are put forth by persons have been conditioned by those experiences of otliers 
undergoing pain and pleasure that have been witnessed. 

It appears. then from research that one's responses can be success* illy 
modified through the observation of influential models. Modeling, therefore, 
appears to be an appropriate approach in modifying a youngster's behavior and ^ - 

ia directing the youngster toward the internalization of the value of a specific 

■ - V . 

o 

betoavior or set of behaviors that will bring about an optimal time for teachor- 

- ."^ V / . , - ' * y 

directed academic instruction. * 
*• _ 

There is much empirical evidence that points out that modeling has 
three clearly different ejects that are brought about by three different sets of 
variables (Bandura, 1965a; Bandura and Walters, 1963):- . - 

. 1. As a result of modeling, a peruon can acquire a behavior 

that did not previously exist in his repertoire; this is 
^called a novel response; . ^ 



2« As a person observes the influ^tiat model > he may become 
more or less inhibited in performing a behavior or a set of 
behaviors that are presently in His repertoire but that he 
has, up until thio pointy been afraid to express; this effect 
of modeling can work in the opposite direction also: a'persqji 
can become more inhibited in performing a behavior or a 
- set of behaviors after observing the behavior pattern of an 
influential model; 

3. The response facilitation effect occurs when the behavior 
of others serves as a stimulus for the observer to engage 
in the behavior ^o new^ esponses are actually acquired. 
° An example of the response facilitation effect can be des- 
cribed in the set of behaviors that occurs ^^4len one youngster 
in a classroom asks to get a drink of water and another 
youiigster also tend^s to ask to get a drink of water, having 
observed the behavior of the first youngster; no new res- ' ^ 
ponses on the part of the observer (the second youngster, * 

in this case) are actually acquired, " ' - ' 

^. • • ■ ' ■ ..... 

' The pmogram'-that will follow is based on the assumption tiiat observa- 
tional learning can effect significant positive behavioral changes in a youngster. 
The program is designed to aid teachers in utilizing this powerful tool of instruc 
tion, namely; modeling. Most educators would agree that optimal learning 



takes place when the youngster- involved is committed jto the instructional ob- 

^ jectives that the teacher has designed for him. Every youngster who wca^ks 

toward thoi^e instructional objectives does so because he tiiinks that there is 

.some reward that is forthcoming as a function of the behaviors he performs. 

Many youngsters, that are in elementary school have already internalized the . 

value of working toward those instructional objectives that are put forth by 

the teachers. These are youngsters that are perhaps more self -regulating 

and self -motivated. Other yoimgsters work toward the instructional objectives 

because they seek the approval of peers, parents, teacher. On the other hand, 

there are youngsters who are not working toward the instructional objectives 

because they have not found that sucji behaviors are rewarding to them. 

The program to be described developed as an outgrowth of a token 

economy where children were reinforced for their positive behavior by earning 

. ■ . -* ■ 

tokens Mil ich they could cash in for rewards of their own choosing. The fol- 

lowing program delineates the behaviors a yoipgster must perform in order to 

decide to perform the behaviors that will assure the earning of a token. To 

r- 

decide to earn the tokep incorporates the decision to^ perform the behavior that 
/ * > * * 

> wiU earn the token. This behavior is a necessary pre-entry skill that a yoimg- 
.ster must achieve in order to begin the process of the internalization of. the 
value of working toward the instructional objectives that have been specified 
by the classroom teacher. ^ , 

There are four* processes involved in observati(xial learning that 
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' will be addressed in this program,. ' . ' 

The attentional processes are influential in determining which modeling 
stimuli will be attendec^to and '^hich will not be attended to. Models who are 
most influential will receive moiw attention. What makes a good model is based 
upon the stimulus of the model as well as thlk perception of the observer viewing 
the model (that perception is based on the observer's previous experience). 

Retention processes invol^ the ability of the youngster to store in his 
memory the behavior <rf the model and at a later appropriate point to retrieve - 
the behavior for appropriate use. Two operations v^e involved here: rehearsal 
behavior (the observer practices the modeVs behavior) and symbolic coding 
operation (observer organizes? and classifies elements of the model's behavior 
into ccnstructs that are easily stored). The first operation provides the oppor- 
tunity for the second operation to occur » although the second operation can occur 
indepeoidently: the rehearsal bdiavior provides the observer wilh additional time 
to code the model's behavior. 

* Mot or reproduction processes. involves the capability of the youngster 
to reproduce the motor chains he has deserved the model performing. 

incentive and motivational processes involve the use of positive in- 
centives fo translate observational learning into action. The incentive that will be 
used in the program is the token which .can be translated into rewards of the 
youngster^ s choosing. ^Ih 1965 ( ), Bandura conducted a study vAiich focused on 
matching behaviors. After a positive incentive was given to the youngsters, 



\ 



\ 

- \ 

• \ 

\ 



they demonstrated that cbse rvatioaal lea i nin g ha d4ttdeed^takenrptace. P r io r 
to^that occurrence, yitien no incentive was given, to the youngsters to perform 
what they had observed, a significantly smaller number of appropriate^responses 



- I occurred. This study forther points out that ppsitivenncentives result in signi- 



ficantly greater performances of v^at was ^served and learned. 

■ .. i • . ■ ■ . •■ 

^ The question still remains: how does the child arrive at the point 

\ ■ ^ : 

where he says, "I wa^t to behave 1^ same way so I too can earn a token?" The' " X~ . 

purpose of this paper is to cite the behaviors and evaluation items that are 

^necessary for a child to model another child, who is eamYtig a token for stating 

that he wants to begin >M>rking on the contract that the teacher has constructed 

for him. When one cites all the behaviors that are necessary to model the 

above behavior, one must consider^not only affective behaviors but the overlap 

that exists between cognitive and affective domains. In the behavior schedule 

that follows, the child ii| called upon to perform behaviors in both domains in - 

order to mod el^the first youngster's behavior, * ^ ^ 

The program is designed for intermediate yoimgsters (grades 3 

through 7).' iilthough the program brings about significant behavioral chafes 

when applied to youngsters Mho are experiencing emotional (lifficulti^ 

also been veiy successful when applied in regular classes in a suburban school 

system. The^ optimal number of participants in ttie special class for emotionally 



handicapped is ten persons, including Q^e teacher, one paratprofessional, and 
eight youngsters. In a regular c^ssroom setting, the prc^ram has been sue- 



.^cessfuUy applied witblas many as fifteen persons including one teacher and 
fourteen youngsters. The prograjoi has devefoped around a behavior modiiJca- 

tion concept reinforcing positive behaviors. jBssential to the program is an 

** • ^ • ■ ' 

introductory discussion circle that pcburs as Jthe firsf activity in. the classroom. 
Generally , the youngsters and^the teacher and teacher aide, if one id present, 

■ t . * . 

place their chairs in the formation of a circle. In the circle, the teacher 
greets the children, discusses ^ny items of information that she feels are^ 
important and asks the children if there are any items of inf ormation^that they 
would like to discuss with the class. ^After approximately fifteen to twenty 
minutes of discussion, the teacher no longer encourages discussion and res- / 
ponds to questions in very short sentences. The children become restless and 
generally ask what they should do now. The teacher's response is: "we can 
remain in the circle until someone wants to begid his work tox the day. If 
someone would like to ealu a token, he can say that he wants to begin work and 
I will give him aloken for doing so." The extension o| this positive incentive 
encourages the youi^sters to make the appropriate statementa. The behaviors 

0 - -J ' • ' 

that follow deal ^th the expedience of the youngster who about tr / model bis 
classmate's behavior in Inaking the statement that he^also would like to earn 
a token and begin work. The locus of this paper is the description of the be- 
haviprs that are necessary for a youngster to model the other youngster's ' 
behavior. The situation that permits the>iodeling experience is a child 
viewing an influential model who has been rewarded with a token for making 



a statement that he wants to begir^ working. ^ 

^ pre-^ritry*skills th,at-^re necessary to pa^cipate in tKb behaviors 

that follow include: • 



' ^-auditory acuity^, the.cfiild can hear-Wa^ is spoken dn jthe rooih; ' 
Visual acuity: the child can see what is occurring in the room; 
, ability to decode English' words inio appropriate syntax and 'literal ' 

* .meanifig: the child caif understand English' at a level ap'pro^' 

priate to^an ei^ht year old child. ' 
Hie behaviors that are identifie.d will take the Reader through tha varied 
and multiple processes that^are involved in 'modeling. a set of behavLcifss .Robert 

' • ^ ' " ^ , • ■ ' - 

G^ne^s analysis of the eight levels of instx-uction and leammg form the frame-. 
work,for the' behaviors to be identified. ' The behaviors will be specified one 6y 
one, identifying the observations the child is making, as well as his discriminV- 
tion, attachment of ineaning, categorizations, development of hierarchial don- 
structs of motor and verbal chains in both the affective and cognitive domains 

and the matching and re -matching operations that occur extensively before 

» •■.■'» 

modeling will in fact take place. Although these operations will take place oxt 
paper as discrete occurrences, they in fact happjen rather simultaneously as 
the (shild is observing the event. For the sake of clarification of the behaiviors 
that are involved in the notation o£ the overall modeling behavior, it becomes 
necessary to separate them in the way that has hebn aescribed above. Once 
the child has successfully completed the taxonomy oflnoJeling behaviors that - 



-follows , he is then ready to enter Krathwohl's .oi^anization of affective ber - 
havfors at the 1.0. level ^willingness to receive stin.ali). Movement in 
Krathwohl^s organization will bring the youngster closer to the internalization 
of the ultimate worth of the modeling behaviors for reasons of intrinsic value 
measured against the youngster's value, system. The behaviors to be described 
intend to bring the diild to the point where he can operate effectively at 1.6 level 

• ■ ' ^ ■■ ' ■ * 

of Krathwohl's tiaxonomy of. affective behaviors. \ 
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